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distant work seems irresistible, and these when 
translated into the absolute black of printer's ink 
are of course over strong and falsely effective. 



OF late years, owing to the great develop- 
ment in process reproduction of artists' 
drawings, book illustration in black and white 
offers a new and very inviting field for ex- 
ercise of artistic talent. Drawings may be 
executed with pen and ink, or with crayon 
and pencil, the various processes of photo- 
reproduction giving good results from all 
three methods. For the gelatine process it 
matters not whether a drawing be in pen or 
pencil or crayon, as all these possess a tex- 
ture or grain sufficient to give a good and 
clear printing surface when developed. But 
for cuts that must be printed with type, the 
clear, hard printing of black-and-white line 
work gives the pen the advantage, and here 
zinco-etching is the method of engraving 
adopted. For pencil or crayon work, grained 
paper should be used to give the best re- 
sults. In pen-and-ink work the color of the 
ink and the quality of the paper used are of 
prime importance. If the artist requires in- 
dividual lines and dots specifically reproduced, 
then the original must be clear black and uniform 
in every particular. 



FURNISHING THE CHINA CLOSET. 

ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 

IN no other 'realm is it more important to 
look well "before you leap" than it is in 
buying china. There are makes and makes 
of china and some of them have names that 



out that she was buying upon the installment 
plan. The impecunious woman thought the 
matter over rapidly and determined to possess a 
set of china herself; she was sure she could save 
enough out of her allowance each month to 
pay the installment, and so the dishes became 
her property. She managed very well for 
two or more months and had her money 
ready at the appointed time, but alas ! 
another "pay day" was drawing near, and 
hardly a dollar towards meeting the debt that 





sell them at very high prices, when there are 
other chinas that are perhaps just as pretty to 
look upon, just as durable, but not just as high 
in price. One woman tells 
how she bought her first 
china, and it might serve as 
a warning to some other weak 
and impecunious housewife. 
It seems that she visited a 
large china store with a friend 
who was about to purchase 
a handsome set of table ware. 



was becoming somewhat irksome. In her 
desperation she sold some of her husband's 
clothing to a rag man, and in a short time her 
husband came in, and after searching in every 
place asked her if she knew where his coat 
that he had been accustomed to wear had been 
put. "Why," said the wife," I sold it to the rag 
man. I thought it a good opportunity to get 
something for it." " There was over a thousand 
dollars in the pocket," he said with a drawn look 
upon his face. " It belonged to the firm." 
As the terrible truth flashed through the wife's 



A drawing may be in perspective or simply 
flat decorative work, such as is here presented in 
the designs by Mr. Thomson Willing. Mr. 
Willing is addicted to broad, free, open work, 
purely decorative in quality, and has the admir- 
able qualities of sharpness, cleanness and uni- 
form blackness. Every line of such drawings re- 
appears in the typo-etching. The lighter effects 
are obtained by thinning the line. The chief 
danger that betrays an inexperienced artist most 
is want of uniformity in his color. The tempta- 
tions to use pale broad lines for the lighter or 



She looked about thor- 
oughly, as the wise 
woman does in such a 
crisis, and finally se- 
lected her set. The im- 
pecunious woman was 
surprised to see her 
friend pay the dealer 
so small a sum for so 
elegant a set of dishes, 
and manifested this 
surprise, when it came 




Three Illustrations from "Some Old Time Beauties." By Thomson Willing. 
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brain she realized that they were ruined unless 
she could recover that money. She hastily ran 
to a house near, where the ragman's cart still 
stood, and began carelessly talking with her 
friend, who had also been selling old garments. 
She turned over the clothing with seemingly 
careless fingers, secured the coat and quietly 
slipped the important package out of its pocket. 
Then throwing the coat down with some light 
remark sped home. It is needless to say that 
she thereupon confessed to her extravagance in 
buying the china, whose price had been a secret 
from her husband, for he had supposed it paid 
for upon purchasing. This is a lesson some other 
one may need to learn, and it is better to have a 
set of plain ware than a guilty conscience and a 
harrowing debt to meet out of finances entirely 
out of harmony therewith. 

There is a very great margin in the price of 
tableware. A set of old-fashioned blue ware 
may be had as low as twenty-three dollars, and 
a set of very handsome ware closely resembling 
a much higher-priced china can be purchased for 
thirty-four dollars. In higher-priced chinas 
there is the Cauldon ware, which sells as high as 
four or five hundred dollars a set; but it is beau 
tiful beyond compare, as it certainly ought to be. 
A set of Wedgewood china may be had for 
about half the price of the former, while the 
Haviland china comes at still a lower figure. The 
floral designs upon real china are more in border 
effects than in all-over decoration, therefore if you 
are selecting a cheaper set and desire something 
similar to that of higher price look well about 
before buying. There are many really pretty 
sets in wares that are not beyond the purse of 
many housewives, the shape of the dishes are 
quaint and the decoration is exquisite. A lovely 
design showed a floral border interwoven with 
golden scrolls. The colors combining in perfect 
harmony, old blue, pink and olive shades. This 
closely resembles a much higher priced set, and 
would not be recognized by any but an expert 
as one of the cheaper grades. 

White and gold sets are again popular, and 
for general use they are to be commended, as 
they harmonize with any floral decoration de- 
sired, and allow great latitude in table napery. 
The fashionable silk embroideries on table linen 
which have been done in various delicate tones 
may, any one, be used safely with a white and 
gold set. It may not be out of place to state 
here that white is growing more in favor and an 
effort is being made to do away with the colored 
silk embroideries on napery. 

Our best china is all imported, and comes 
from England, France and Germany. America 
is not quite up to the foreign nations in making 
china, but she excels all other nations in pro- 
ducing cut-glass, than which nothing is more 
elegant. The depth of the cutting adds to the 
value of cut-glass quite as much as the exquisite 
pattern, and every facet glistens like that of a 
diamond when the light strikes it. 

The rococo effects in china are not particularly 
desirable, unless you are certain that great care 
will be given it in washing. The rococo effect 




being as near embossing as anything that now 
presents itself to my mind, that may give one 
who does not know the work an idea of it. 

The covered bouillon cups are not as popular 
as they were, and it is lamentable fact that the 
bread and butter plates are also waning in favor. 

A set of china ranges from one hundred and 
twenty-five pieces to one hundred and forty and 
more, but in these latter cases the extra pieces, 




Pillow for Chair Back with Ruches of Silk Gauze. 



while giving the impression of getting a great 
deal for the money, are a little delusive, as the 
extra pieces are usually very small, including in- 
dividual butter plates and sauce dishes and such 
small ware, which perhaps might not be quite 
desirable, considering prices. 

In conclusion, I would say look well before 
buying, and unless you care a great deal for a 
name do not pay for it. 



large clumps on the live-oak trees. It is not so 
artistic in appearance as its English cousin, the 
leaves more commonplace, and the berries 
smaller and. poorer in quality, though more in 
quantity. It must almost of necessity be sus- 
pended in the doorway or from the chandelier- 
when Christmas comes in, and it never fails to 
cause the same jesting and merriment; for a kiss 
stolen under the mistletoe is one's right, and the 
pilferer cannot with justice receive rebuff. 

The English holly, too, is finer in quality than 
that grown on American shores; the leaves are 
a better green, and the berries larger; and before 
the holiday season sets in, great hampers of it 
are shipped from the English ports to delight 
American eyes and hearts. An attractive man- 
ner of using it is to tie big bunches with long 
satin ribbon loops and ends, matching in shade 
the hue of the berries, and place them over 
pictures or mantel-shelf, or fasten against the 
wall, especially in some picturesque nook or 
corner. 

Next to the mistletoe and holly the laurel and 
ground-pine are most favored, the former's 
glossy leaves and green berries suggestive of 
good cheer, and always forming an effective 
background when gay berries or mosses are 
used in addition. The ground-pine coils easily 
and gracefully into wreaths, and is invaluable 
for twining about staircases or pillars, or for 
using in decoration on a large scale, when 
boughs of spruce, hemlock, and cedar are also 
much in vogue. 

For the past year or two an innovation in 
Christmas ornamentation has been the use of 
potted non-flowering plants and shrubs, from the 
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IN the majority of houses, and in city houses in 
particular, the hallway is simply a narrow 
passage, by which one gains access from 
their apartments to the outer street. The space 
is so narrow that there is not room in most 
places to accommodate the conventional hat- 
rack; and, on the other hand, a piece of furni- 
ture of- some kind is necessary, not simply to 
relieve the barrenness of the passageway, but 
to accommodate coats and hats. The problem 
is often solved by the introduction of a common 
small table, and in many cases a single chair 
suffices to accommodate the outer wraps of the 
inmates of the house. 

We suggest something much less pretentious 
than the towering hat-rack on the one hand, 
and the bare small table on the other; and we 
herewith present an idea of a hall table and 
umbrella stand combined, which we think will 
fit the case. The table contains a drawer, and 
is constructed with a wood panel on top that at 
once suggests its relation to the wall against 
which it stands. 



The Swallow Frieze. 



tall palms to the delicate maidenhair and silvery 
fern. There are several varieties of palms be- 
sides the round-leaved one, most common of all; 
the long plume-leaved variety is much favored, 
and also the new dwarf-palm from the Isle of 
Bourbon. The feathery asparagus is a favorite 
too, with its soft fluffy foliage and tiny white 
blossoms. The araucaria is another feathery- 
looking plant, though stiffer than and differing 
in shape from the Asparagus plumosus; it is 
brought potted all the way from the coast of New 
Zealand. These potted Christmas greens are 




Hall Table and Umbrella Stand. 



CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

THE day would hardly seem like Christmas 
without the hanging of Christmas greens, 
and though a greater variety is offered in the 
way of decorations than formerly, those are still 
more liked and used that bear out the old prac- 
tices and significance; and chief among them are 
the mistletoe and holly, whose very names carry 
one back to the days of ancient English cheer at 
yule-tide, with wassail-bowl, yule-log, and joy- 
ous merrymaking. 

The most favored mistletoe comes from across 
seas, but some is sent from Canada and the 
South, where, particularly in Texas, it grows in 



Hanging Cushion for Chair Back in Printed Silk. 
By Liberty, of London. 

stood in the window, beside the doorway, or 
upon small stands, just as they seem best to fit 
by their size and character into their environ- 
ment, and choice vases and jardinieres of porce- 
lain or open-work silver hold them. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

EARLY ENGLISH WRITING CABINET. 

HpHERE is at present a craze in England for 
* reproductions of early English hand-made 
furniture, of which the cabinet on the following 
page is an example. This is doubtless an out- 
come of the Arts and Crafts movement, which 
affects the medieval styles to the exclusion of 
more modern work. 



